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Religious Day Schools Under Protestant Auspices 


In the last decade there has been an upswing of interest 
in Protestant day schools. Many of these schools are 
parochial, controlled directly by the parish which they 
serve. Others are conducted by groups of Christians with- 
in the local church but independent of it. Still others are 
interdenominational. Some are sectarian in their teaching ; 
others stress “non-sectarian” Christian education. For 
the most part these schools are for the elementary grades, 
for nursery school and kindergarten, or for some combina- 
tion of preschool and elementary grades. There are rela- 
tively few high schools, except boarding schools. 


Number and Type of Schools 


Comprehensive statistical data are available for a few 
denominations where Christian schools have long been 
stressed. For others, however, there are few data. 

The following table gives the available statistical in- 
formation, showing the changes since 1937. 


PROTESTANT DAY SCHOOLS, 1937-511 


No. Enroll- No. 


Denomination Schools ment Schools ment 
Adventists, 7th Day 780 22,757 919 29,7242 
Baptists 15 1,364 
Lutherans : 
Joint Synod of Wisc. 188 16,260 
Missouri Synod 1,164 95,474 
Other Lutherans 583 6,133 
Total Lutherans 1,185 74,951 
Mennonites 4 125 57 3,463 
Presbyterian U. S. 125 
Prot. Episcopal 100 
Reformed 85 13,747 156 26,651 
Other 122+ 7,323 
Total 2,054 115,580 2,904 187,292 


While no complete figures can be given it is evident 
that there are at least 2,900 schools with a minimum en- 
rollment of at least 187,000 or an increase of 61 per cent in 
enrollment since 1937. Schools are connected with almost 
half of the Christian Reformed Churches, just over a third 
of the Seventh Day Adventist, and about a quarter of the 
Lutheran - Missouri Synod, and the Lutheran - Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin. 


1 Denominational data from headquarters. 

2 Elementary schools only. 3 Incomplete. 

4 Includes 54 schools affiliated with the National Association of 
Christian Schools for which 1951 enrollment figures are available; 
35 not affiliated for which 1950 enrollment figures are available, 
and 33 for which there are no data, From Evangelical Christian 
School Movement, Chicago, National Association of Christian 
Schools, 1952, and Mid-Century Survey; Christian Schools of 
Evangelical Persuasion. National Association, 1950. 


The National Association of Christian Schools (542 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl.), affiliated with the National 
Association of Evangelicals, has just issued Evangelical 
Christian School Movement which lists 83 affiliated 
schools, 1,734 unaffiliated géhools, and 474 colleges, Bible 
institutes and seminaries.-‘It includes the Baptist, Lu- 
theran, Mennonite, and Reformed schools as wei: as those 
of a number of other denominations, also interdenomi- 
national schools. The item “Other” in the table omits mis- 
sion schools, those reported as boarding schools, those 
connected with colleges and Bible schools, and those of the 
denominations listed separately in this survey. It is pos- 
sible that a few boarding schools are still included in the 
tabulation, and there may be some slight overlapping with 
denominational statistics. 

Some of these schools are relatively large, with several 
hundred pupils. Others are very small with one or two 
teachers and a very few children. The denominations in- 
cluded in addition to those tabulated separately cover a 
wide range: Church of the Brethren and other Brethren 
bodies, Church of the Nazarene, Four Square Gospel, Full 
Gospel, Free Methodist, Moravian, Assemblies of God, 
Pentecostal, etc. 

Wisconsin and Illinois each have slightly more than 200 
church day schools; Michigan about 175; California and 
Minnesota from about 125 to about 150. California has 
by far the largest number of schools other than the Lu- 
theran and Reformed. 

No data are available on the total number or enrollment 
of preschool groups. Nursery schools and kindergartens 
are usually small. Most of the Presbyterian U. S. (South- 
ern) schools in the table are nursery schools or kinder- 
gartens, although nineteen have one or more elementary 
grades. A large proportion of the Episcopal schools are 
also preschool. It is reported that most of the latter would 
add grades if finances permitted. Some Presbyterian 
U. S. churches are definitely planning to add the lower 
elementary grades. Others would give up their kinder- 
gartens if public ones were available. 


Why the Christian School? 
Following are several representative statements on the 
reasons given by leaders in the movement. 
Frank E. Gaebelein, headmaster of Stony Brook School, 
states in Christian Education in a Democracy “From 
the Christian point of view the chief concern in regard to 


1New York, Oxford University Press, 1951. A report of a 
special committee of Christian educators and scholars authorized by 
the National Association of Evangelicals. p. 102. 
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public education” is that its activities are “exclusively of 
this world, Whether it is right to subject youth to an at- 
mosphere so spiritually non-committal for five days a 
week, nine months of the year, throughout the most 
formative period of human development is a question that 
weighs heavily upon the conscience of many Christian 
parents.” 

C, Rowan Lunsford, director, Christian education, Los 
Angeles Baptist City Mission Society, wrote in the Bap- 
tist Leader (Vhiladelphia) for June, 1949; ‘With the 
nation’s educators committed, as they inevitably must be 
in a free democracy, to the complete and definitive separa- 
tion of church and state, the classrooms of our land must 
continue to feed our children a fare in which there is no 
God, no Christ, no Bible, and no prayer... .” “We must 
save our children from paganism, whatever the cost.” An 
even stronger statement is that of the National Association 
of Christian Schools which speaks of “the blightening ef- 
fect” of “the secularized public schools . . . upon home 


and church.’ 


“The chief purpose of Lutheran schools,” writes Arthur 
L.. Miller in Parish Education (St. Louis) for May, 1951, 
official publication of the Board for Parish Education, 
Lutheran Church - Missouri Synod, “is to nurture Chris- 
tian faith in our pupils, to teach them the word of God, 
and to train them to practice the Christian life of love 
toward God and love toward man.” “The so-called secu- 
lar subjects” must also be taught. But “all of these ob- 
jectives are set in a Christian frame of reference... .” 

Dean James A. Pike of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine (Protestant Episcopal), New York, speaking at 
General Theological Seminary last June, feared that: “If 
Roman Catholics, Lutherans, Episcopalians, Seventh Day 
Adventists, and others develop schools of their own, it is 
very likely that strange bedfellows will be made even- 
tually in any community where a substantial proportion 
of the parents are no longer interested in the public 
schools.” Whatever the “w/timate value” of church schools, 
Dean Pike noted that they “may in the interim cause 
more of our educational leaders to bring a degree of self- 
criticism to the status quo.” But if no other way can be 
found for a Christian orientation in our schools, then he 
thinks “we have no alternative but to pull out lock-stock- 
and-barrel and develop as effective a school system as Gur 
consecrated devotion and sacrifice can provide. As for 
the consequences of divisiveness in the community, let 
the blame for that fall upon the heads of the secularists, 
since it is clear enough that we have not sought, except for 
conscience’s sake, to impose upon ourselves the burden and 
responsibility of maintaining our own schools as well as 
paying taxes” for the support of public schools. 


Basic Attitudes Toward the Day Schools 


Dr. Frank Gaebelein defines a Christian school as one 
which is Christian in all its relationships—including the 
business management. ‘Vital Christian education,” he 
says, “demands nothing less than complete commitment.’”* 
But many schools are not willing to go that far. Different 
denominations and groups approach the problem in dif- 
ferent ways. 

In the Missouri Synod all schools are controlled by the 
local church and all teachers must satisfy Synod’s doc- 
trinal requirements. 

The Christian Reformed Church believes, however, that 


2 Evangelical Christian School Movement, p. 3. 
3 Op. cit., p. 43. 


neither church nor state can educate the child. It is the 
responsibility of the parent, who may join with others to 
do so. School societies are organized by groups within the 
local churches. Such a school ‘may have the aid and in- 
terest of the church but not be at its mercy.”* The Re- 
formed schools are brought together in the National Union 
of Christian Schools (Grand Rapids). The model consti- 
tution put out by the Union for its schools provides that 
“the basis of this society is the infallible Word of God 
as interpreted in the Reformed Standards. .. .”° This 
article is “unalterable.” 


The Mennonites believe “(1) That our children with 
immortal souls, who will reap an eternal destiny, belong 
to God who gave them to us, to be reared and trained for 
Him. (2) That it is a violation of scriptural principles 
and teachings for Christian parents to give their children 
to a non-Christian state to educate them.’”® 

The National Association of Christian Schools re- 
gards as evangelical schools those which declare their be- 
lief in the Bible as “the inspired, the only infallible, au- 
thoritative word of God. ... One God, eternally existent 
in three persons: Father, Son and Holy Spirit... . In the 
deity of our Lord Jesus Christ, in His virgin birth, in His 
sinless life, in His miracles, in His vicarious and atoning 
death through His shed blood, in His bodily resurrection, 
in His ascension to the right hand of the Father, and in 
His personal return in power and glory. .. .”7 The Asso- 
ciation is promoting the development of interdenomina- 
tional schools organized by groups of parents and con- 
cerned individuals on these standards. A number of the 
schools in their list are of this type. 


Textbooks, Organization, Tuition Fees 


The Missouri Synod and the National Union of Chris- 
tian Schools have published some textbooks for use in 
their schools. A committee of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of Los Angeles has prepared a syllabus for pa- 
rochial schools. The National Association of Christian 
Schools has training courses for teachers. 


Both the Missouri Synod and the Seventh Day Adven- 
tists provide subsidies for their schools. The national and 
state Seventh Day Adventist organizations share in pay- 
ing about 25 per cent of the cost of teachers’ salaries. 


Each district in the Missouri Synod reaches its own 
decision with respect to subsidies. But most of them now 
have directors of education and subsidize their new 
schools as part of their missionary work. The schools are 
regarded as an important part of evangelistic work since 
they reach out to both parents and children. Missouri 
Synod schools usually, it appears, have a graded tuition 
fee: merely nominal for children of the parish; slightly 
higher for those from other Lutheran churches, and still 
higher, though very modest, for non-Lutherans. 


Very little information is available on this point for the 
other denominations, or indivdual schools. Some of them 
provide scholarships for children of the parish who can- 
not afford the school fee. 


4 The Organization of the Local Parent-Society Christian School 
Plant, Chicago, National Union of Christian Schools. Cited by 
Rian, Edwin H. Christianity and American Education, p. 208. 


5 Heerema, Edward. “Article 1I—Tradition or Dynamic.” In 
Christian School Annual, 1951, Grand Rapids, Mich., National 
Union of Christian Schools, p. 131. 


® Quoted by Rian, op. cit., p. 210 from Mennonite Quarterly, 
April, 1946. 


7 Mid-Century Survey: Schools of Evangelical Persuasion. Op. cit. 
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Teacher Training 


The crux of the problem in any church school—from 
preschool through college—is the quality of the teaching. 
Teachers, most people agree, must be adequately trained, 
sincere Christians, and of superior personality. The chief 
Missouri Synod normal school is a fully accredited teach- 
ers college. Its higher educational institutions are being de- 
veloped in order to strengthen the preparation of their 
teachers. The Seventh Day Adventists have fully accred- 
ited teachers’ courses in their denominational colleges. 
Calvin College, also accredited, trains teachers for the 
Christian Reformed Schools. 


Weekday Preschool Groups 


Interest in nursery school experience for little children 
is “mushrooming,” educators report. Such schools are 
not ordinarily provided in public school systems. In some 
sections of the country there are very few public kinder- 
gartens ; in others there are many and still they are over- 
crowded. The lack of facilities is one of the reasons for 
the widespread development of such schools in churches, 
often as purely community services. 


Number of Church Preschool Groups 


There are few statistics on the number of church pre- 
school groups in the country, but we believe there are a 
great many. A recent survey of such schools in the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. indicates that there are 125 
in about 15 per cent of the churches replying. A number 
of others reported plans for organizing them. The United 
Lutheran Church is gathering information now. Most of 
the Protestant Episcopal schools, it seems, are nursery 
schools or have nursery units. About a third of the Mis- 
souri Synod and Reformed schools have kindergartens. 
There are a few Missouri Synod nursery schools. Neither 
denominations nor councils of churches seem to have much 
information about the preschool groups. In some parts of 
the country it is said that “most” middle-class parents send 
their children to nursery schools and that a great many 
of them are in churches, 


Reasons for Church Preschool Groups 


More important, however, than the provision of a pure- 
ly community service, some religious educators feel, is the 
fact that “‘by the time a child is five or six, his emotional 
pattern and his habit structure are fixed.” Rev. Frank 
Grebe, minister of education, Madison Avenue Pres- 
byteran Church, New York City, says: “The Protes- 
tant Church has not kept pace with what we know to be 
true about the sensitivity and receptivity of these younger 
children.’’® He urges, therefore, that the church “rethink 
its ministry to the young child.” In an unpublished state- 
ment Mr. Grebe says “it is the theological assertion that 
every person is precious in the sight of God which gives 
propulsion to the nursery school movement in the Protes- 
tant Church. ... This belief in the concern of God and 
the sacredness of the individual is not tempered by any 
age limit.” Therefore, “the church should provide for the 
first step taken outside of the home when the child should 
be encouraged to take his place in the first social environ- 
ment beyond the close-knit circle of the immediate fam- 
ily.” The weekday nursery school is, he insists, in his ar- 
ticle in the /nternetional Journal, “the kind of ministry” 
that should be provided for the little child... . In such an 
arrangement the church meets the needs of the little child 
at the most formative years of his life... . 


8 International Journal of Religious Education, October, 1951. 
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“A Christian nursery school can provide a ‘plus’ ele- 
ment exceeding the best private nursery schools. A Chris- 
tian school can provide in the personality of its staff, as 
well as in the atmosphere of its program, an impact of 
the Christian faith. God is acknowledged as Creator and 
Sustainer. Jesus is a friend of children. Prayer is a nat- 
ural expression. A Christian interpretation of the uni- 
verse does not need to be unlearned as the child grows 
older ; it becomes more expanded.” 

Ruth D. Perry, director of nursery school and kinder- 
garten, Riverside Church, New York City, described 
“Spiritual Values in the Kindergarten” from the public 
school viewpoint in Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings, Sep- 
tember, 1951. The importance of these values in religious 
education is obvious, as is the opportunity to go farther 
in this direction in a church school than is possible in a 
public school. The child, she says, must learn to get along 
with other people. This involves spiritual as well as social 
problems. Another problem is: “Why do I live?” This 
includes “what is happiness, joy, beauty, faith, courage, 
gratitude? What is worship, and what value has it for 
me?... What is prayer? How can I learn to pray?” 

Madison Avenue Presbyterian Day School (nursery 
and kindergarten) states its aims as follows: 

“1. To provide, in an effective environment, skilled 
teachers who will encourage young children to develop 
habits, cultivate attitudes and improve skills related to 
Christian living. 

“2. To encourage a high degree of cooperation between 
parents and teachers in order to produce a united Christian 
influence on the children at home and at school.’ 

Another keen student of the subject stresses in a letter 
to this Department the fact that the church nursery school 
is a “very basic” approach to the adult community in its 
outreach to the parents of young children. 


Contribution of the Church Preschool Group 


Mamie W. Heinz, associate secretary of the Association 
for Childhood Education International and former direc- 
tor of a church kindergarten,” notes that “church became 
a vital influence” in the lives of children in such a school. 
“The daily living with its happy experiences made a deep 
impression. .. . Somehow religious experiences and every- 
day living merged.” 

But this is not the whole story. In another article in 
the Presbyterian Survey for February, 1948, Miss Heinz 
summarizes thus the advantages to the church as a whole. 
“The interest of parents has increased” through the kin- 
dergarten program, “with the church in general becoming 
more conscious of children’s needs and anxious to meet 
them adequately. The work of the weekday school is point- 
ing the way to increased effort in working with parents 
and in coordinating more closely the efforts of the church 
and the home for full development of the child and for 
better Christian living.” There is a direct influence on the 
whole Sunday school program. Often, indeed, the influ- 
ence of the church school may spread to the entire com- 
munity. Many churches report that parents are brought 
into the church through the nursery school. 


Denominational Policies 


In 1948 the National Council of the United Lutheran 
Church approved the recommendation of its Parish and 


9 Announcement of the School, 1951-1952. 
10 The Weekday Church Kindergarten, Presbyterian U. S. Board 
of Christian Education, Richmond 9, Va., 1951. 5 cents. 
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Church School Board that church nursery schools and 
kindergartens should be promoted. 


In 1950 the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. asked the Board of Education to 
study “the whole matter of church weekday kindergartens 
and... primary grades of church weekday schools, and 
to make suggestions to the church consisting of standard- 
ized forms of procedure.” The survey referred to above 
is the result of that request. 


The Church and the School 


Relations between the local church and the nursery 
school or kindergarten using its rooms are of a variety 
of types. It may be part of the whole religious education 
program, accepting children from outside the church as 
there are vacancies. Or the church may allow its rooms to 
be used as a community service, with no responsibility for 
the training given. Between these two extremes a wide 
variety of arrangements may be worked out. 


One pastor reported that the kindergarten in his church 
Was entirely a community service. He added that the only 
criticism he had heard of it was: “too much like Sunday 
school.” In another church the official board has a com- 
mittee to promote the work of the kindergarten, but no 
religious instruction is given because Catholics and Jews 
also attend it—as they do, however, in many cases where 
such instruction is given. 


The test of the church school is clearly not whether 
the church subsidizes the school or even whether it is or- 
ganized as part of the church’s religious education pro- 
gram. Rather it is in the basic relationships between 
church and school that make possible the fullest develop- 
ment of Christian atmosphere and basic religious instruc- 
tion. Interest in the school may be developed after it 
has been started. But for real success as a church school 
there are no substitutes for a genuine congregational in- 
terest in it and for devoted Christian teachers. One church 
near a large housing project in a metropolitan area opened 
a nursery school two or three years ago. But one of the 
women’s organizations wanted that room for its meetings. 
So the school was closed. Neither the service to the chil- 
dren nor the opportunity to interest young parents in the 
church through the school seems to have counted in the 
decision. How frequently the women met we do not know. 


Often the Sunday school nursery room is hardly used 
at all during the week. It may be the best space available 
in a community for a much-needed service. If it is to re- 
ceive public funds then direct religious instruction may not 
be proper. But there is still the possibility of developing 
a Christian atmosphere without direct religious teaching 
so that those who bring their children will know that it 
is “different.” A well-informed student of the subject 
comments regretfully: “it is my experience that when 
churches have kindergartens and nursery schools they 
rent their buildings to some teacher who intends it as a 
profit enterprise. The church seems slow to realize the 
way little children and their parents may be guided 
through this kind of program.” 


Religious Education in the Preschool Group 


Some of the points at which religious teaching may 
come into the nursery school or kindergarten have already 
been suggested in the quotations from Miss Perry. Edu- 
cators interested in these schools vary in the stress they 
lay on formal religious teaching. Some would make it en- 
tirely informal, introducing it as a child’s interest devel- 


ops. Others would formalize it to some extent. Some 
schools have a worship service every day. Some have a 
weekly service, still others one from time to time. Some 
religious educators, to be sure, doubt the value of any 
worship service for three-year-olds. The experience of 
others indicates, however, that there are real possibilities. 

Another factor which some of the nursery school edu- 
cators consider of great importance is the association of 
school and church—aside from any specific religious teach- 
ing. ‘Those who have had nursery school experience often 
say that it was their happiest school experience. If this 
happy memory is associated with the church, it is of it- 
self a factor in drawing the child to the church. To this 
should perhaps be added the warning of another thought- 
ful person deeply concerned for church schools: “When 
it isn’t a happy experience, it’s terrible.” 


Training for Teachers of Church Preschool Groups 


Educators would probably agree with Miss Heinz that 
the teacher is “the key person” in the preschool group, 
as in any church school. Only a few states have as yet 
set minimum standards for schools for young children. 
Even where these exist they would not always be manda- 
tory for church schools. Miss Heinz insists that “the 
church should not be satisfied to accept as head teachers 
any who could not be certified by the state department of 
education.” 


Relatively little attention, apparently, has been paid to 
the question of the type of training needed for the reli- 
gious education of preschool groups. Is the nursery school 
training sufficient? Some experts would say, yes. Others 
would argue that even the devoted Christian may need 
some help in knowing how to give specific religious teach- 
ing, and that the secularist atmosphere of many teachers’ 
colleges might inhibit her at that point. 

In any case, there seems to be but little opportunity 
for such a person to get a specific training for this type 
of religious education. Hartford Seminary [Foundation 
School of Religious Education has two one-semester 
courses, and its own nursery school. New York Univer- 
sity’s Department of Religious Education and Scarritt 
College provide summer school work. Some other institu- 
tions probably provide some training. 

Perhaps one reason why the preschool weekday groups 
in churches are so often purely community services is the 
relatively sharp division between secular education and 
religious education. Interest, however, is mounting. The 
churches are becoming more aware of their responsibili- 
ties for little children, and of the opportunity offered by 
preschool classes. There is an increased concern among 
educators for spiritual values, as current educational litera- 
ture abundantly demonstrates. 


Jewish Day Schools 


Jewish groups are making plans for “Jewish Founca- 
tion Schools” for nursery school through second grade, 
after which the child would enter public school. The pro- 
posal is made by the United Synagogue Commission on 
Education, which is a Joint Commission of the United 
Synagogue of America, the Rabbinical Assembly of 
America, and the Jewish Theological Seminary (Broad- 
way and 122nd St., New York 27). The folder explains 
that “the foundation school gives the child basic knowl- 
edge and experience in Jewish education and strengthens 
him emotionally to make him more adequate for meeting 
the challenge of the non-Jewish environment.” 


335 Printed in U.S.A. 
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